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nomination and a popular vote on different party candidates only one 
stop remained, namely, to supplant the pledge, implied or explicit, 
to vote for the party choice, by providing by law that any legislative 
candidate may make a definite pledge to vote for the people's choice 
without regard to his individual preference. No candidate is legally 
required to make any pledge. But any candidate for legislative nomi- 
nation may file with his application to have his name placed on the offi- 
cial primary ballot a statement to the effect that he will if elected 
"always vote" for the people's choice for senator, or that he will consider 
the vote of the people as "nothing more than a recommendation." 
If a candidate files the former statement there is printed on the ballot 
after his name the words "promises to vote for people's choice for United 
States senator" ; but if the latter, the words, " will not promise to vote for 
people's choice for United States senator." The rest is left to public 
opinion. Leon E. Aylsworth. 



Elections Non-Partisan. Nebraska has enacted a law providing for 
the non-partisan nomination and election of all judges — county, district, 
and supreme, of state and county superintendents of public instruction, 
and of regents of the state university. Candidates for these offices 
"shall not be nominated, endorsed, recommended, censured, criticised, 
or referred to in any manner by any political party, or any political con- 
vention, or primary, or at any primary election." They are to be 
nominated by petition only. The nominating petition of a candidate 
for supreme judge must have at least 5000 signatures with not more than 
500 from any one county; that of a candidate for state superintendent or 
district judge 1000 signatures; and for county judge or superintendent, 
200 signatures. Every elector must "add to his signature his place of 
business, his residence, and address." These signatures are required to 
be verified by one who will take oath that he saw the various individuals 
sign and knows them to be qualified electors. 

Provision is made for a separate "official non-partisan ballot." The 
names of candidates are to be arranged under the various offices and 
rotated "in as equitable a manner as may be practicable." No party 
name or designation is to be given any candidate. Nothing whatever 
may appear on the ballot except the official heading, the offices to be 
filled, and the names of candidates with their postoffice addresses. 

The act further declares it " to be the purpose of the people of Nebraska 
t( i remove all of said offices entirely from the domain of partisan politics" 
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and hence any person now holding one of these offices or hereafter elected 
thereto is made "ineligible to nomination or election to any office upon 
any party ticket" prior to the expiration of his term. 

Leon E. Aylsworth. 



Income Tax. Two income tax bills have been introduced in the 
United States senate. Both are proposed amendments to the house 
tariff measure under consideration, and aim to supplement the revenue 
derived from custom and internal duties. 

This is not the beginning of income tax legislation in the United States, 
but hitherto the tax has always been employed in times of financial stress 
and stringency, and not as a source of revenue in times of peace and 
prosperity. 

The first series of income tax acts were measures passed to relieve 
the nation of its financial embarrassment, brought on by the Civil War. 
The law was passed, repealed, reenacted and amended several times dur- 
ing the decade between 1860 and 1870. It can hardly be said that the 
changes were minor, or that the same idea ran through all of the laws. 
In some of the measures no attempt was made to get beyond the individ- 
ual in the collection of the tax, while in others provision was made for 
the collection of the revenue at the source. The rate was now propor- 
tional, now moderately progressive, and again the progression was 
marked. No definite, uniform principle seemed to prevail, and the 
whole income tax legislation partook of the nature of an experiment. 

The first act passed in 1861 provided for a tax of 3 per cent on all 
incomes over $800 whether received from trade, property, profession, 
vocation, or employment. Incomes below that amount were not 
taxable. The rate varied with the nature of the source and the jurisdic- 
tion of the recipient. The rate on incomes derived from treasury 
notes, or other security of the United States, was to be but 1^ per cent, 
while incomes, rents, or dividends derived from, or accruing upon prop- 
erty, securities, or stock owned in the United States by citizens abroad 
were to pay a tax of 5 per cent. In estimating the income, all national, 
state or local taxes levied upon property from which the income was 
derived were to be deducted. 

Even before the law of 1861 became operative, modifications were 
added, and a progressive rate imposed; the classifications, however, 
were not minute. Incomes exceeding $600 but less than $10,000 were 
made subject to a tax of 3 per cent, and incomes exceeding $10,000 to a 



